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searching analysis of the incompleteness and narrow-
ness of the moral psychology of Protestantism. The
author has seen how cruelly pietists suffer from
excess of scruple, how disastrously they can be
overwhelmed by the vain sentiment of sinfulness.
He deals with a state of soul which is more compre-
hensible in English societythan in French,andwhich
has, perhaps, found no exponent before in the litera-
ture of France outside the ranks of those who have
examined the results of a Jansenist training.

The family councils, while admitting that the
ultimate marriage of Jerome and Alissa is a matter of
course, yet decide that a positive betrothal would be
injudicious while J6rome is so young. To this post-
ponement the wishes of Alissa also tend, although
the only scruple which she yet acknowledges is the
result of her slightly greater age, and the tendency,
which he continues to show, to lean unduly on her
judgment The reader is made to perceive that
her character is much more fully developed, and set
on a much firmer basis, than that of her cousin.
Jerome meanwhile proceeds into the world; he
studies for a profession in Paris; he goes through
his term of military service at Nancy; he engages
in a long journey through Italy. All these events,
by a natural process of experience, enlarge his
intelligence, explain to him the meaning of life,
modify his judgments on mankind. His pure and
devoted passion for Alissa, nevertheless, is subject
to no real diminution, although absence and physical
change obscure and sometimes make difficult the